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kind. But the period is not long enough: a 
selection must be made; and that which it 
has been our endeavour to show is, that in 
selecting the classics we make an unwise 
selection.” 

If we understand him when he says “ the 
ground on which these objections are urged, 
&c.” he means the objections contained in 

this chapter, or at least the greater part of 

them, and we believe that no injustice is done 
Ee (we should be very sorry to do him any,) 
in terming this his fundamental position. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
THE CLASSICS. 


In No. 12 of “ The Friend,” a writer under 
the signature of P. has made several objec- 
tions to our Remarks on the study of the 
Greek and Latin languages. He seems to 
think that Dymond’s views should have un- 
dergone a more thorough examination ;—and 
that the manner, in which the subject has 
been treated by us, would lead the reader to 
suppose that he had said very little respect- 





Now, if it be proved that this ground is un- 
tenable, it is unnecessary to refute those ob- 
jections which are based upon it. If it be 
shown that the foundation is unsound, it fol- 
lows that the superstructure cannot be firm. 
That this has been shown we will not pre- 
sume to assert. We leave the decision to 
those who may be willing to give our argu-| 
ments an attentive and candid examination. | 
Be this as it may, we can see no good reason | 
why we should waste our time in lopping off| 
the branches, when we have a fair opportunity | 
ing the classics. We have already intimated | of striking at the root, of an opponeni’s argu- | 
that a full disquisition on the study of the an- | ment. As, however, this summary mode of | 
cient languages, could not with any propriety | proceeding has been objected to, we propose | 
be published in the columns of “ The Friend.” | 

But any thing short of such a disquisition 
would be insufficient to answer completely 
all of Dymond’s objections to the classics. 


in a future number of “ The Friend,” to con- | 
sider the views of Dymond more in detail. | 
In the mean time we can assure P. that it 
was from no wish to misrepresent that author 
In order to a fair understanding of the sub-|that we passed over his remarks so briefly. 
ject at issue, we would invite our readers to) We have read the chapter in question re- 
an attentive perusal of the chapter on Intel-| peatedly, with all the attention of which we 
lectual Education. They will find, if we)are capable, without being able to form any 
mistake not, that it contains a number of as- | other conclusion than that which has already 
sertions for which the author adduces no suf- | been expressed ;—but of this more particularly 
ficient authority. ‘True, it would require no| hereafter. If it be said, that we should have | 
more space tv contradict these assertions | allowed Dymond to speak more fully for him- | 
than to make them. But it is not sufficient | self, that the reader might be able to judge | 
merely to deny what we deem to be false, in| how far our arguments against him were | 
order to make any impression on a reasonable | just; we reply, that to do him full justice it) 
mind we must give reason and authority for} would have been necessary to quote aimost the 
such denial. But an assertion may be made/entire chapter. This we apprehended would | 
in a few words which would require pages) be needless, since we had reason to believe | 
for its complete refutation. ‘This we trust| that Dymond’s “ Essays” was not so scarce a 
will be esteemed a sufficient reason for our | work as not to be easily accessible to most of 
having omitted to notice several of Dy mond’s the readers of “ The Friend.” Indeed, it ap- 
unimportant assertions, and confining our-| pears to us that nothing could be more idle 
selves chiefly to the consideration of his funda-|than to make long quotations from writings | 
mental position, that the classics occupy) which are in every body’s reach or possession. | 
time which might be more advantageously| ‘The want of acquuintance with his subject, 
employed. But he shall speak for himself.| which P. betrays when speaking of the im- 
The passage is as follows: portance of studying the ancient Saxon, would 

“The intelligent reader will perceive that | have been moreexcusable and less conspicuous, 
the ground upon which these objections to| had it not been for the confident and unqualified 
classical studies are urged is that they oc-| manner in which he advances his assertions. 
cupy time which might be more beneficially |He says, that “if we must seek a correct 
employed. If the period of education were | knowledge of English through the Latin, on 
long enough to learn the ancient languages | account of the large number of words derived 
in addition to the more beneficial branches of | from it, of much more consequence must be 
knowledge, our enquiry would be of another | the study of the ancient Saxon language, as 
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it forms the basis or groundwork of our 
mother tongue, and furnishes far the larger 
part of all the words employed in it, including 
a vast majority of those in common use.” If 
the assertion that the Saxon tongue furnishes 
far the larger part of all the words em- 
ployed in English, has any meaning at all, it 
means that if a collection were made of all 
the different words of our language which 
are not obsolete, a large majority of these 
words would be found to derive their origin 
from the Saxon. This, we presume, is the 
substance of what the writer intended to say, 
and this, we doubt not, is the construction 
which every attentive reader would put upon 
this passage. That such a statement is very 


far from the truth, can be easily proved.* 





* If the reader feels a curiosity, and will have the 
patience, to follow us, we will endeavour to explain the 
course which has been pursued in forming our esti- 
mate of the proportion of English words derived from 
Latin and Greek. Taking Webster’s Dictionary we 
counted the words of the first half or column of every 
tenth page, placing the number of those which were 
obviously derived from Latin and Greek in one column, 
and in another the number of such as could not be 
directly traced to those languages,—setting also the 
number of obsolete words in two other columns. Each 
column was then added up separately. In this man- 
ner, taking the Ist, 11th, 21st, 31st pages, and so on, 
we proceeded through the first: four letters of the al- 
phabet, that is, to the end of D; counting in all twenty. 
nine pages. The results were as follow :—Total from 
Latin and Greek 565, obsolete 34. ‘Total from Saxon, 
Welsh, French, &c. 560, obsolete 64. Commencing 
afterwards at page 5, the same course was pursued to 
near the end of D, twenty-eight pages being examined. 
Result: 577 from Latin and Greek, of which 52 were 
obsolete; from Saxon, &c. 511, of which, 33 were ob- 
solete. Thinking, however, that objections might pos- 
sibly be made to Webster’s Dictionary, on account of 
its containing a great number of words seldom used, 
we had recourse to Walker's. Beginning at the firs, 
and counting as before the first column of every tenth 
page, we went half through the dictionary, that is, to 
the 301st page inclusive. The following results were 
obtained: 561 from Latin and Greek ; 399 from Saxon. 
These, added together, make 969. Now, 576 is three 
fifths of the last number, so that those from Latin and 
Greek wanted only fifteen of being three fifths of the 
whole number. It will be recollected that our former 
estimate was “ about three fifths.” That estimate was 
made in a manner similar to what has been stated 
above, thoagh a smaller proportion of the words were 
counted. ‘he examination was continued to the end 
of the letter M, the middle of the alphabet:—the minu- 
tie of the process have not been preserved. The num- 
ber of those from the ancient Janguages was somewhat 
more than three fifths. It would seem, however, from 
comparing the results above given, that our first esti- 
mate was rather too high. But it cannot, we think, 
be far from the truth. In order to ascertain about 
what proportion of our words are from the Southern 
European and oriental tongues, an examination 
conducted on the plan before described, was made 
through the first four letters of the alphabet, that is to 
page 281, inclusive. The result was 177 from French, 
Spanish, &c., which could not be directly derived from 
Latin and Greek. This deducted from the number of 
those from Saxon, &c., as given above, and added to 
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think, very materially affect our arguments 
on the importance of the study of Greek and 
Latin. We would here beg leave to refer 
the reader to what we have said respecting 
derivation, in the eighth number of “ The 
Friend.” From this it will be seen that the 
chief advantage of being acquainted with the 
original roots, is not that it gives a knowledge 


But even if it were true, it would not, we 


| 


THE FRIEND. 


however interesting it might be to the phi- 
lologist, must, in point of real utility, be far 
inferior to that of the Greek and Latin, since 
a large majority of our Saxon words are so 
perfectly simple, that their signification is 


easily understood and retained. The fact, 
moreover, that these are so extremely com- 
mon renders it for the most part unnecessary 
to have recourse to the original, in order to 


of the simple English words which are de-| determine their precise import. 


rived from these roots, but, that by learning 
a comparatively few primitives we shall be 
enabled to determine the signification of an 
immense multitude of compounds. Indeed, 
the knowledge of the original positum or 
pressum, could throw but little light on the 
English words position or pressure, though it 


What P. says respecting the word oxygen 
is doubtless true, but he should bear in mind 
that oxygen is one of those things which can 
be presented directly to the senses. Speaking 
of the course to be pursued in early edu- 
cation, we have strongly recommended that 
the study of the common and simple ob- 


might greatly assist the pupil in understand-| jects of sense should precede the study of 


ing and remembering their compounds, as 
compression, exposition, reposition, &c. ‘This 
observation will, perhaps, be sufficient to 
show that a knowledge of the old Saxon, 





the sum of those from the ancient tongues, will give 
the relative proportion of words from the northern and 
southern languages, 560—177—383 ; again, 565+-177 
=742. 
It may be proper to state, that in making the fore- 
oing calculations, we have often placed words in the 
Latin list which Webster gives as coming from the 
French. In those cases where they evidently were of 
Latin origin, we thought that it was for the most part, 
not only allowable, but far preferable to go at once to 
the fountain head, for we often find that the stream is 
perfectly clear at its source, while below it is turbid 
and obscure. Webster derives the English demand 
from the French demander, to ask; but its derivation 
from Latin is to us much more satisfactory, as it gives 
clearly and forcibly the meaning of the word, to order 
from. Many instances of the same kind might be 
mentioned. It is to be borne in mind that P. does not 
merely assert that our words from Saxon origin are 
more numerous than those from Latin and Greek, he 
says they constitute““far the larger part of all those 
employed” in our language. How near the truth 
he is on this point we leave our readers to judge. 
—Allusion is made to an article in the Princeton Re- 
view—we suppose that which was noticed in the 
Nationz! Gazette a shoit time ago under the head of 
* Our Own Tongue.” It may be that P. means to say 
what is eaid in that article, that Saxon words are so 
common, und so often repeated, that in ordinary read- 
ing we meet with them far more frequently than those 
from the ancient tongues, If this should be his mean- 
ing, we cannot help regarding him as singularly un- 
fortunate in his language, as we can hardly suppose it 
possible that any reader could have understood it, 
without having first read the article alluded to above. 
But if this be what he meant, what becomes of his 
assertion, that it is of more consequence to study the 
ancient Saxon than the Latin? Does the circumstance 
of words being common render it proportionally im- 
portant to be acquainted with their origin? If so, an 
acquaintance with the-Saxon word from which the 
article the is derived, must be-of incalculable impor- 
tance, as it occurs almost every line, and even some- 
times much oftener. We are far from advocating the 
unnecessary employment of uncommon and sesquipeda- 
lien terms. On the contrary we think, that where 
there are two words not differing essentially in their 
meaning, good taste would generally lead to the choice 
of the more common and simple one, provided it be 
not vulgar. But by a term of several syllables we may 
sometimes express an idea clearly which could not 
otherwise be expressed without great circumlocution. 
Besides, it is certainly desirable to know the mean- 
ing of the words we meet with, even though we 
should not think proper to use them ourselves, It 
is hardly necessary to say, that in order to understand 
perfectly the writings of some of our most valuable 
authors, we must possess an acquaintance not merely 
with our words of every day use, but also with a great 
many which are rarely employed in conversation. 


words. (See the 9th No. of “ The Friend.”) 
But we may here remark, that analyzing the 
name, will often assist us greatly in remem- 
bering the properties and characteristics, even 
of the objects of sense, when these are not 
very common, or when we can only derive a 
knowledge of them from books. Who can 
doubt, that the pupil will recollect more readily 
both the situation and the name of Mesopota- 
mia, when by having recourse to the original 
he finds that this word means between the 
rivers? Or, that he will remember more 
easily the use of the hygrometer (if he is not 
already familiar with this instrument) as well 
as the word itself, and the manner in which 
it is spelled, when he observes that it is com- 
posed of two simple and common Greek words 
which signify a measurer of moisture. A mul- 
titude of similar examples might readily be 
adduced, but these perhaps will suffice to il- 
lustrate our position. 

If an acquaintance with the original roots 
is often very useful in enabling us to under- 
stand and retain even those words which are 
the names of the simple objects of perception, 
it is far more so in regard to those which are 
complex in their signification as well as in 
their construction, and especially such as ex- 
press something which is not cognizable by 
the outward senses. In such cases an analysis 
of their parts is almost indispensable, in order 
to have a vivid and clear idea of their meaning. 

Our writer says, that it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the knowledge of scientific terms 
should precede the study of science itself. 
This assertion is easily made, but we think it 
cannot be so easily proved. We appeal to all 
those who have given any considerable atten- 
tion to the sciences, whether some previous 
knowledge of scientific terms is not highly 
useful, if not indispensable, in order to pursue 
their studies with advantage and success. We 
would ask why the definitions of several ma- 
thematical terms are thought necessary to be 
prefixed to Euclid’s Elements? If it be re- 
plied that studying these definitions is in fact 
studying the science of mathematics, then 
learning the terms of any other science is 
studying that science. If it be said that no- 
thing more was intended than that, it would 
be absurd to treasure up scientific terms in 
the memory without applying them, or under- 
standing their application, to the objects of 
science, we freely admit the truth of the 


position. But in this sense the statement 
could have no possible bearing on what we 
have formerly said with regard to this sub. 
ject. He who acquires the ancient languages 
does not therefore get scientific terms by 
rote, but he becomes familiar with the ele. 
ments of which these terms are composed. 
If afterwards in the pursuit of the sciences 
he meets with any long and difficult word, 
by analyzing it he will for the most part 
readily Understand its signification, and, gene. 
rally speaking, will comprehend it more per. 
fectly than he could possibly do, were he 
unacquainted with those elements, by merely 
having recourse to the dictionary. 

But P. seems to think that the various 
words of our language may be learned by ob- 
serving how they are employed in reading 
and conversation, without resorting to what 
he calls the “ circuitous process” of studying 
them through the medium of another lan- 
guage;—as if it was a more circuitous process 
to learn a few short and simple words, than 
a multitude of long and compound ones. (We 
would here again refer the reader to what is 
said on this subject in the 8th No. of “ The 
Friend.”) Notwithstanding what has been 
said by our writer on this point we c:nnot 
help believing, that the most economical mode 
of obtaining a thorough acquaintance with 
our tongue, is to pursue it in the way we have 
before pointed out. ‘That an excellent know- 
ledge of it may be acquired in the manner 
which he has mentioned, we cannot doubt, 
especially, when this acquisition is aided by 
the natural gifts of a strong discrimination 
and retentive memory. We think, indeed, 
that those, ‘“‘who possess a great natural 
aptitude for the acquisition of language.” 
least need the aids which classical studies af- 
ford, though they would derive great advan- 
tage from them. 

While on this subject, we may further re- 
mark, that along with the convenience of 
learning our own language in the manner 
which P. proposes, (that is, without making 
it an object of especial study,) we believe 
there is no small disadvantage. For if, when- 
ever we meet with a word that is new to us, 
we resort to the dictionary, the whole amount 
of time thus spent, would be more than suffi- 
cient for acquiring such a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek as would enable us to understand 
the greater part of our most difficult words. 
If, on the other hand, the reader should 
merely guess at the signification of the word, 
and neglect the dictionary, though he might 
at length come thoroughly to understand it, 
he could not so easily repair the loss sustained 
from not having clearly comprehended the 
subject of his reading. Add to this the still 
greater disadvantage of often receiving not 
merely a vague, but an erroneous impression, 
—an impression which may perhaps remain 
long after the verbal misapprehension which 
gave rise to it, has been corrected. This, we 
believe, is no uncommon thing. We appeal 
to our readers whether we are not correct in 
this belief. 

It may not here be out of place to state 
that a friend of ours, in whose veracity and 
candour we repose entire confidence, has told 
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us that he was sure the knowledge 
and Greek had saved him from the ttouble 
of looking into the dictionary at least ten 
thousand times: (it was his practice always 
to refer to the dictionary whenever he met 
with a word which he thought he did not fully 
understand.) He added, that the assistance 
which he thence derived, was not valuable in 
relation to scientific works only, but also 
those of a lighter kind, and even some of the 
most common of the English classics. Many 
others, with whom we have conversed on this 
point, have expressed similar views. 
Intimately connected with this subject, is 
the enquiry as to what education is proper 
for those whose circumstances will not allow 
them to devote any large portion of their 
time to literary and scientific pursuits. The 
full consideration of this question would re- 
quire a separate essay; it will be sufficient, 
for our present purpose, to speak of it in so 
far as it is essentially connected with the 
study of the languages. First, however, we 
would say that we have never contended, nor 
advised, that every child in the community 
should become thoroughly conversant with 
the ancient classics. It was merely our ob- 
ject to state what we conceived to be their 
more prominent advantages, and leave parents 
to judge for themselves how much classical 
knowledge should be given to their children, 
or whether any at all. We are perfectly 
aware that some are so unfortunately circum- 
stanced, that they can scarcely give attention 
to any thing else than procuring the means of 
subsistence. However, this ought not to affect 
our decision as to what plan of instruction is 
proper for those who can afford to be well 


cannot regard it as any positive evidence of 
‘great obliquity or weakness of inteilect,” 
that inexperienced persons, and especially 
those in the hasty enthusiasm of youth, should 
sometimes consider that as sound reasoning, 
which a maturer examination would show to 
be entirely destitute of force; since we have 
so frequent occasion to remark, that per- 
sons of experience, and those by no means de- 
ficient in understanding, often, through haste 
or some other cause, form very erroneous con- 
clusions, with regard to subjects, which a 
moderate share of candid attention would en- 
able them to see in their true light. 

Our writer says, that “ Dymond very natu- 
rally observes,” that adducing the intellectual 
exercise which the classics afford as an argu- 
ment in their favour, “‘is itself an indication 
of the questionable utility of the study.” We 
would here take the liberty of reminding him, 
that what is natural is not therefore true. 
When Copernicus first promulgated his new 
views of the system of the universe, many 
persons, not merely the weak and ignorant, 
but also those of understanding and expe- 
rience, very naturally regarded them as wild 
and absurd. It has always been, and still is, 
perfectly natural for those who have not the 
time or inclination to investigate a subject 
thoroughly, to adopt erroneous or superficial 
views. We entirely agree with P. with re- 
spect to the wisdom of seeking exercise, 
whether physical or intellectual, in profitable 
pursuits. But if that which is highly useful 
in itself, should be also unusually well adapted 
te give vigour and health to body or mind, 
we should certainly regard it as a great addi- 
tional recommendation. 



































educated. We assume that such should, at 
all events, have a thorough acquaintance with 
their own language, and with the groundwork 
of the more useful sciences. Now, in order 
to obtain the former, some knowledge of 
Latin, if not absolutely necessary, is at least 
expedient, as we trust we have already shown. 
The knowledge which would be sufficient for 
this purpose, we are persuaded, would not, if 
properly communicated, materially encroach 
on the time which should be allotted to a 
good education.* We shall be safe in saying 


that it need not occupy above one fourth of 


the period which is ordinarily allowed, in 
order to become well versed in the classics. 
If, however, it should be thought proper to 


confer a liberal education, and especially if 


the scholar should discover a decided taste 
or talent for the languages, we believe he 
may, not only without any waste of time, but 
with great advantage, continue this branch 
of study till he is able to enjoy and appreciate 
the beauties of the higher classical authors. 
To P.’s criticism on what was said by us 
respecting the importance of an accurate 
knowledge of words, in order to reason forci- 


bly, or judge correctly of the reasoning of 
others, &c. (See No. 9 of “The Friend,” 


first page,) we have only to reply that we 





* By this we mean such an education as those in 
the middle classes of society ought generally to re- 
ceive—such a one as is calculated to “make a man 


useful, respectable, and happy.” 











Before leaving the subject entirely, we 


trust P. will excuse us for pointing out an 
error, into which he seems to have fallen, in 
regard to the importance which we attach to 
the classics on account of their tendency to 
elevate the taste. 
above all,” it is contended that the pursuit of 
ancient literature affords the best means of 
forming a correct taste, &c. The expression 
above all would, we think, give the impres- 
sion that we regarded this as the chief re- 
commendation of the classics. Now, we have 
expressly said, in speaking of the different 
advantages to be derived from them, that 
“their great utility, in our estimation, arises 


He says, “lastly, and 


from the fact that by devoting a considerable 


share of our time to the Latin and Greek 


languages, we shall be able to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of our own more speedily, 
than if the latter should receive our exclusive 
attention.” We may also notice here a trifling 
mistake in one of the quotations from our 
“Remarks.” Alluding to the moderns, we 
have spoken of “ their extended acquaintance 


with the natural and abstract sciences,” and| 


not of “ their extended and accurate acquaint- 
ance with the natural sciences,”—we appre- 
hend that the moderns have made far more 
valuable improvements in the abstract and 
mixed, than in the strictly natural sciences. 
To what P. says respecting the relative 
value of natural and spiritual knowledge, we 
cordially respond. In case, therefore, after 
a candid and deliberate examination, it should 





— — —— 


be found, that classical studies are necessarily 
adverse to this best of all knowledge, we would 
unhesitatingly recommend their entire pro- 
scription, since no intellectual treasure, how- 
ever great, is to be placed in comparison with 
that pearl which can alone purchase the 
“crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 





THE WHIRLING DERVISHES. 
From European Correspondence of the Massachusetts Spy. 


ConsTANTINOPLE. 

You have heard of that unique sect, called, 
from their peculiar religious ceremonies, the 
Whirling Dervishes. A description of this 
method of worship, as I have this day wit- 
nessed it, will constitute the subject of the 
present communication. ‘The mosque in which 
they assemble, is in Pera, near the suinmit of 
the hill, upon which that city is situated. The 
yard, in front of it, is entered from the street, 
through a gateway in a gilded iron fence, at 
one extremity of which, beneath an appro- 
priate shelter, a clock has been placed and a 
fountain constructed, for the public benefit. 
Between the gate and the mosque, beside the 
path leading to the latter, there is a small 
building, a mausoleum, containing the monu- 
ments of some of the deceased dervishes of 
rank. ‘The monuments are compcsed of wood, 
their form being similar to that of a coffin. 
The top of each is shaped like the roof of a 
house, and, at one extremity, rises a standard 
which supports an accurate representation of 
the head-dress of the person to whose memory 
the monument is erected. Near the same 
extremity stands a splendid candelabrum. 
The floor of the mausoleum is richly carpeted, 
and the monuments are enveloped in green 
cloth. Similar edifices and monumental struc- 
tures, commemorative of the dignitaries of 
the Mahometan faith, are seen adjacent to 
nearly all the mosques. In some of them, 
Cashmere shawls of the most exquisite rich- 
ness and beauty, are laid, neatly folded upon 
the monuments, while the most elegant boxes, 
inlaid with pearl and gold, and other articles 
of equal richness, are placed in different parts 
of the room. 

When we arrived at the mosque of the 
dervishes, the audience were rapidly gather- 
ing. Before entering, every person, whether 
Turk, Greek, Armenian, or Frank, was 
obliged to take off his boots. These, in some 
instances, were substituted by slippers, but 
many went in “in their stocking feet” and 
carrying their boots in their hands. An oe- 
togenarian dervish stood beside the door, to 
take charge of the boots of such as were dis- 
posed to leave them in his care. We left 
ours with him, taking a duplicate of the num- 
ber which he placed upon them, and, putting 
on the slippers with which we had taken the 
precaution to furnish ourselves, mingled with 
the crowd and entered the place of worship. 
The audience were sitting cross-legged @ la 
Turque, upon the floor. We followed the 
fashion, albeit unused to the favourite posi- 
tion of Turks and tailors. Being fairly, though 
not comfortably seated, I looked around to 
gain a knowledge of my whereabouts. 

The mosque is octagonal. The audience 
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occupies a space of several feet in width, next 
the walls, throughout the whole circumfer- 
ence of the room. This is separated from 
the central portion, occupied by the Dervishes, 
by a balustrade. A gallery extends around 
the room, above the division devoted to the 
use of the audience. In this, and directly 
over the entrance, was the choir of musi- 
cians. 

The Neapolitan had sought relief from a 
wearied limb, or a“ foot asleep,” by changing 
his position three or four times, when the 
Dervishes entered. Scme of them were 
barefooted, and others wore sandals. A plain 
garment like a cloak, with neither cape or 
collar, was thrown over their other clothing, 
while their heads were covered by a peculiar 
drab hat, without any brim, and in shape, 
bearing a striking resemblance to a flower 
pot inverted. The cloaks were of various 
colours, some of them being scarlet, others 
drab, green, brown, purple, blue, or black. 
As the Dervishes entered, they proceeded 
nearly half way across the room, bowed low, 
before the extract from the Koran, inscribed 
in golden letters above the seat of the chief 
of their sect, and then stationed themselves, 
sianding, beside the balustrade which sepa- 
rated them from the spectators. At length, 
“2 chief came in, supported, on either side, 
vy a man next inferior to himself in rank. 
<s@ was clad ina green robe, and a turban of 
the same colour surrounded his cap. The 
three advanced towards the centre of the floor, 
and made their low salaam. All the other 
Dervishes bowed at the same time. The 
chief and his attendants sat down upon the 
rich red cushion, beneath the inscription just 
mentioned, and on the side of the room oppo- 
gite the door. 

The ceremonies now commenced. One of 
the men in the orchestra chanted an extract 
from a book which he held, his voice being 
so nasal as to be exceedingly unpleasant. 
This was followed by a prayer from the chief 
of the sect, he and all the others knecling the 
while, and occasionally bowing so as to bring 
the face in contact with the floor. Their ap- 
pearance was that of sincere devotion, and I 
should have supposed them all deeply en- 
gaged in spirit, had not the gray old priest, or 
chief, stopped to gape when in the midst of a 
sentence. This ceremony completed, the 
chanting was recommenced and continued 
during several minutes. The whole band of 
music then began to play, while the Dervishes 
arose and walked, in single file, three times 
around the room, each one making three re- 
verential bows every time that he passed the 
seat of the chief. Subsequently they kneeled 
and bowed their heads to the floor for a long 
time in silence. Meanwhile the strains of 
music became more plaintive than any I had 
ever previously heard. At one moment, they 
resembled the sweetest rotes of the flute, at 
another, the softest and most plaintive melody 
of che AXolian harp. Suddenly, so suddenly 
that I started with surprise, the little drums 
began to be beat, every Dervish struck the 
floor with his hands, and sprung upon his feet. 
They threw their cloaks upon the balustrade, 
and each appeared in a loose garment similar 


to a frock or gown, and confined by a belt|the heavenly phenomenon, but continued for 
around the waist. several months, during which time she was 
The most curious part of the ceremony |constantly charged, and giving off electrical 
now commenced. The man who stood near- |sparks to every conductor she approached. 
est the chief walked forward, took his hand, | This was extremely vexatious, as she could 
kissed it, crossed his arms upon his breast, | not touch the stove or any metallic utensil, 
and moved off in the opposite direction, turn- | without first giving off an electrical spark, 
ing around pretty rapidly on his feet. His|with the consequent twinge. ‘The state most 
example was followed successively by the | favourable to this phenomenon was an atmo- 
others, until seventeen of them where whirl-| sphere of about 80 deg. Fah. moderate exer. 
ing like so many tops, upon the floor. Very |cise and social enjoyment. It disappeared in 
soon after commencing, they released their|any atmosphere approaching zero, and under 
hands from their breasts, and raised their |the debilitating effects of fear. When seated 
arms toa direction nearly horizontal. They | by the stove, reading, with her feet upon the 
closed, or nearly closed their eyes, and par-|fender, she gave sparks at the rate of three 
tially reclined their heads upon their should-|or four a minute, and under the most favour- 
ers. As their motion became somewhat rapid, | able circumstances, a spark that could be seen, 
the skirts of their robes, made purposely very |heard, or felt, passed every second! She 
full, were thrown out as far as possible from|could charge others in the same way when 
their bodies, looking like a large umbrella,|insulated, who could then give sparks to 
opened to its greatest extent. The music was|others. To make it satisfactory that her 
continued, the chief and his two attendants re-|dress did not produce it, it was changed to 
mained standing, while another person walked | cotton and wollen, without altering the phe- 
about among those who were whirling, but | nomenon. The lady is about 30, of sedent- 
never coming in contact with them. eee pursuits, and delicate state of health, 
space was so limited for the number who were | having for two years previously suffered from 
whirling, that it seemed impossible that one|acute rheumatism and neuralgic affections, 
could walk among them without being con-| with peculiar symptoms. 
tinually struck by their extended arms. After — 
this rotary motion had been continued some BRIDGE OF BOATS. 
fifteen minutes, sufficiently long to have made! gome of the objects of interest to a tra- 
one unaccustomed to the business fall a dozen veller, in ascending or descending the Rhine, 


times, from giddiness, the Dervishes stopped, are the numerous bridges of boats with which 


Cots vat Sema he oa eas he comes in coniact, in crossing over the river 
ae eee ae en a 2 482!) | from one town to another. Some of these 


oid their aaa as ia bgerbtaner: 4 bridges have from fifty to a hundred boats 
having another interval of about the same |S together. - They are built of strong 
> . aes materials, in the firmest manner, flat bottoms, 
— as the oo a eee of the! and both ends pointed, and are strongly 
whirlers seemed somewhat quickened towards | chained together side by side, and to the bed 
the close, and a slight fatigue was evinced by | ¢ the river. To keep them in their place, 
a somewhat retarded motion. they are attached to posts or sunken rocks. 
One of the Dervishes, a man apparently| 45 ‘the steamboat approaches them, they are 


ee hese of nee ire 2 oa more | loosened, and half a dozen or more gracefully 
rapia’y saan ine oMmers. | * Counted te num! curve round by the force of the current, to 


ber of his rotations per minute, soon after they | },, right and left, and when the boat has 


macy remy bei — Why eis, ‘em Es passed, they are immediately drawn back by 
ex ae te machinery, all of which is done ina very few 


way Tee sia ail tie} minutes, in half the time that the draw- 
7 oso ale te ae yx: bridges of our own rivers ere raised and 
performance, were, as might be expected, ex- |), vered.—Mer. Journal. 


clusively men. In that part of the house, aes 
however, in which I sat, there were several 2 : 
very close lattices in the wall, coming from Habits.—Like flakes of snow that fall un- 


behind which, we could occasionally hear the perceived upon the earth, the seemingly un- 
voices of women. important actions of life succeed each other. 


Thus situated, the females could sce those} A$ the snow gathers together, so are our 
engaged in the ceremonies, without being habits formed. No single flake, that is added 
seen, either by them, or by the spect.tors. |*@ the pile, produces a sensible change; no 
single action creates, however it may exhibit, 

— man’s character; but as the tempest hurls the 
AN ELECTRICAL LADY. avalanche down the mountain, and overwhelms 

A respectable physician, in a late number the inhabitant and his habitation, so passion, 
of Silliman’s Journal, relates the following |#cting upon the elements of mischief, which 
curious account of an Electrical Lady. He| pernicious habits have brought together by 
states, that on the evening of Jan. 28th,|!mperceptible accumulation, may overthrow 
during a somewhat extraordinary display of the edifice of truth and virtue, 
the nothern lights, the person in question be- as 
came so highly charged with electricity, as} A man should never be ashamed to own he 
to give out vivid electrical sparks from the} has been in the wrong; which is but saying 
end of each finger to the face of each of the|in other words, that he is wiser to-day than 
company present. This did not cease with| he was yesterdiy. 
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THE FRIEND. 





For “ The Friend.” 
SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


(Concluded from page 102.) 


boured faithfully, as the Apostle did ; remind- 
ing them that our minds are too apt to be 
drawn after what is visible, so as to worship 
Samuel Fothergill travelled much in Eng-|that which is not God. One may say, “I 
land and Scotland, several times in Ireland,|am of Paul;” another, “1 am of Apollos,” 
and once very extensively in this land. He)and Satan, knowing this weakness, disputed 
was singularly humbled in a sense of poverty, | formerly with the Archangel about the body 
weakness and insufficiency on his first land-| of Moses, perhaps that he might deify it, and 
ing, but was afterwards remarkably strength- | to delude this weak people, who before, whilst 
ened, both in public and private, in gospel au-| Moses was in the mount, made a calf to wor- 
thority and love, to the awakening and com-| ship, and having such a veneration for Moses, 
forting of many. Soon after his return from | it is probable they would have worshipped his 
America he thus wrote to his friend John) body, had not the Almighty, in his wisdom, 
Churchman, to whom he was closely united | buried him himself where they could not find 
in the bonds of the gospel, in allusion to the} him. 
trials brought upon Friends at the time of the} In the early part of the year 1769, he visit- 
« French and Indian war.” “I nearly sym-|ed most of the families of Friends, composing 
pathise with the living among you in this|the Monthly Meeting of Grace Church Street, 
time of deep probation. Oh! that you may| London, in which service he was divinely 
all stand fast, and quit yourselves like men, | strengthened, and enabled to extend a helping 
for that testimony and faith once delivered,| hand to many, in close and necessary labour 
and now revived to the saints. In this| for their increasing care, to live and act con- 
heavenly brotherhood [ feel myself in spirit | sistently with our holy profession, to the com- 
present with you in your land, not as having | fort and help of divers, and to his own peace ; 
left aught undone which duty required, but|and afterwards, at two different periods, he 
in the sweet participation of the hope, pa-| visited the families of Friends in Horsleydown 
tience and tribulation of the gospel and king-| and Westminster Monthly Meetings in that 
dom of our Lord. And if the church go into| city, to the same good effect. He mostly 


the wilderness, her place is prepared of God,| attended the Yearly Meetings in London | 


whose eye looks towards, and his arm sus-|when of bodily ability, in which his gospel 
tains every part of his extensive family, both| labours were very acceptable end edifying; 
in heaven and earth. The mourning of his) beirg particularly careful, when called from 
heritage is as audible to his ear, as the ho-| home, to return to his family and friends with 
sannas of the fixed inhabitants of his holy|as much expedition as the nature of his ser- 
mountain.” Samuel Fothergill also wrote to| vice would admit. 
his friend, James Wilson, about the same! Having acquired a moderate competency 
time, an interesting letter, in which he gives| by his diligence and industry, he declined 
a lively description of the situation of Friends | trade for several years before his decease, de- 
in the various provinces of this continent: as| voting his time and talents to the service of 
this letter has been inserted in “ ‘The Friend,” | the churches. As a pillar in the Lord’s 
vol. 3, page 191, the reader is referred to it,| house he was steadfast, being actuated by a 
in the belief that it will amply repay an at-| Christian and manly zeal; in deportment 
tentive perusal. grave ; his private conversation was edifying, 
In the year 1762 he visited Ireland in com- | corresponding with his public ministry, which 
pany with Jonathan Raine, Isaac Wilson, and ‘at times went forth as a flame, piercing the 
William Rathbone, it is believed, under ap-| obdurate, yet descending like dew upon the 
pointment of the Yearly Meeting of London. | tender plants of our Heavenly Father’s plant- 








From accounts preserved, his services were | ing, the true mourners in Zion, with whom he | 


remarkably to the edification of the society in | travelled in deep sympathy of spirit. In his 
that country, labouring to strengthen its con-| appearances as a gospel minister he was free 
cerned members in their endeavours to sup- | from affectation, in doctrine clear and sound, 
port the testimonies of truth, and the disci-| fervent in charity, being a minister and elder 


pline in divine wisdom, set as a hedye about} worthy of double honour, speaking whereof | 


us. Ina select meeting, he spoke of a state | he knew, and what his own hands had handled 
which seemed to be much among Friends, | of the good Word of life. 

even as among the royal tribes of Judah,| He endured a long and painful illness with 
which was a complaint, “ that the bearers i much patience and resignation, and towards 





burdens were like to fail, there is so much 
rubbish.” He cautioned such not to give) some of his relations when they took leave of 
way to ineffectual bemoaning, but rather be| him, previous to their setting out for the 
willing to arise and work to repair the| Yearly Meeting in London, to the following 
breaches, and build up the walls, and they | effect : 

would find the King would be among them to} ‘ Our health is no more at our command 
help them. ‘They would be furnished with a| than length of days: mine seems drawing fast 
weapon of war in one hand, whilst they | towards a conclusion; but I am content with 
Wrought with the other; so that he would/ every allotment of Providence, for they are all 
not have such to be discouraged, or give way|in wisdom, unerring wisdom.” ‘There is 
to that ineffectual bemoaning over the state of| one thing, which as an arm underneath, bears 
the church, He endeavoured in a strong| up and supports; and though the rolling tem- 
and moving manner to disengage the minds of | pestuous billows surround, yet my head is 
the people from having their dependence on|kept above them, and my feet are firmly 
any mortal, even on such who might have la-|established. O! seek it, press after it, lay 


109 
hold on it.” “Though painful my nights, 
and wearisome my days, yet I am preserved 
in patience and resignation. Death has no 
terrors, nor will the grave have any victory. 
My soul triumphs over death, hell and the 
grave.” ‘ Husbands and wives, parents and 
children, health and riches, must all go; dis 
appointment is another name for them.” “1 
should have been thankful had I been able tc 
have got to the ensuing Yearly Meeting in 
London, which you are now going to attend, 
where I have been so often refreshed with 
my brethren; but it is otherwise allotted. 1 
shall remember them, and some of them will 
remember me. The Lord knows best what 
is best for us; I am content and resigned to 
his will.” “TI feel a foretaste of that joy that 
is to come; and who would wish to change 
such a state of mind?” ‘I should be glad if 
an easy channel could be found to inform the 
Yearly Meeting, that as | have lived, so | 
shall close, with the most unshaken assurance 
that we have not followed cunningly devised 
fables, but the pure, living, eternal substance.” 
‘ Let the aged be strong, let the middle aged 
be animated, and the youth encouraged ; for 
the Lord is still with Sion ; the Lord will bless 
Sion.” “If I be now removed out of his 
‘Church Militant, where I have endeavoured, 
in some measure, to fill up my duty, | have 
an evidence that I shall gain an admittance 
into his glorious Church Triumphant, far 
above the heavens.” ‘“ My dear love is to all 
them that love the Lord Jesus.” 

He departed this life at his house, in War- 
rington, the 15th, and was buried the 19th 
day of the sixth month, 1772, at Penkeith, in 
the fifty-seventh year of his age, and the thir- 
ty-sixth of his ministry. T. 





For “ The Friend. 
An Account of the Life of William Bennit. 


‘Continued from page 103.) 


Whilst in outward bonds, William Bennit 
was often given to partake of spiritual free- 
\dom, and to rejoice in a sense of the tender 
love, and merciful regard of his Heavenly 
Father towards him. In the remembrance 
of that compassion which had been extended 
towards him all his life long, which had de- 
| livered him from his captivity under the god 
of this world, and had brought him to Zion 
even with a voice of thanksgiving and praise, 
| he now found himself constrained to compose 
'a song of deliverance. It was entitled, “ God 





the close of his time, expressed himself to | only exalted in his own work; or the work 


of God praiseth him in Zion.” He com- 
mences by exhorting his soul to withdraw a 
little while to its secret chamber of rest and 
quietness, there to meditate on the loving 
kindness and tender compassion of the Lord; 
that from a consideration of mercies past and 
present, and in faith of these to come, it might 
be enabled to praise the name of the Lord. 
After rehearsing the various spiritual deliver- 
ances he had experienced, he closes with the 
ascription of glory, honour, thanksgiving and 
praise, to Him who is blessed for ever. He 
wrote many epistles to Friends, stirring them 
up to faithfulness ; strengthening and encour- 
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aging them to bear with patience their varied (must, as we are taught of the Lord, meet in 
trials. ‘Those who were like himself in prison,|the pure fear and dread of his name. Even 
seem ina peculiar manner to have claimed! for no other end, the Lord who knoweth the 
his sympathy. | secrets of all hearts is our witness, but to wait 
About the close of the year 16%4 he was|upon Him, to pray to Him, and to build up, 
released from bondage; but in a few months| strengthen and edify one another in Him. 
having returned to Norwich, he was again} “It is not in rebellion and contempt to 
apprehended at a meeting there, and refusing | King Charlies and his laws that we meet 
to take an oath was committed to jail. 








that do weli; and rather tolerate and defend 
them in the exercise of their consciences 
towards God, in meeting together in his pure 
fear, to serve and worship him than to sup. 
press them.” He tells them that this light in 


| them would teach them to exercise their pow. 


er in breaking up the meetings of those, who 
gather to drink, swear, and to waste the goud 


He | together to worship God, neither do we do it| creatures of God upon their filthy lusts. He 


was soon set at liberty,and passing down into|in a cross, stubborn, self-will, as by some we | adds, “ Suppress such, for that is the magis- 


Suffolk, was arrested in Edmondsbury, and|are charged—the Lord is our witness—but 
was committed to prison there, about the | even in a cross to our own wills, and in obe- 
eighth month, 1665. Here he suffered a se- | dience to the will of God ; wherefore we have 
vere and distressing confinement for nearly | peace in the Lord, for whose sake we suffer, 
eight years, during the greater part of which |and stand justified in the sight of God, though 
he scarcely ever set foot across the thres-| by men aud their laws accounted transgres- 
hold. sors. 
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In an address to the magistrates of Ed- 
mondsbury, which he wrote soon after his 
commitment, he informs them that he under- 
stands it is the desire and intention of some 
of them to proceed against him to banish- 
ment. 





At this time the plague was raging at Lon- 


don, more than a thousand of its inhabitants 


were dying daily, and two hundred thousand 
were computed to have left the city. In al- 
lusion to this, William Bennet writes, “ Oh, 


He tells them that he is an innocent |surely the Lord of pity, of mercy, of com- 


man, who had done nothing worthy of bonds, | passion and endless love, hath seen the suffer- 


much less of banishment. 
suffering brethren, he testifies that they area 
people who, being guided by a principle of 
love which they have received from God, the 


On behalf of his} 


ings of his people in this nation, and hath | 


taken cognizance of their sore afflictions and 
the tribulations, burdens and grevious oppres- 
sions under which they have long groaned.” 


Fountain of Love, are constrained thereby to|‘Their cries the Lord “ will answer, and will 


live peaceably with all men. Influenced by 
it, they cannot but desire and seek the good 
of all people, from the King on the throne, 
to the meanest inhabitant in the kingdom. 
Taught to love their enemies—to bless and 
not to curse, they were preserved from being 
led by the spirit of revenge, by which some 
were drawn into secret plots and conspiracies. 
He adds, “ which spirit, with all its fruits, 
we deny and judge, and all those who are led 
by it to contrive and plot against any, or to 
seek the destruction of any people, through 
our enemies—such we disown, and their ac- 
tions we defy, the Lord is our witness.” 

He informs them that by the operation of 
this principle of love in the heart the con- 
sciences of Friends were made very tender, 
inasmuch as they would not willingly sin,— 
and would rather suffer the loss of all external 
things, yea even of life itself than break their 
peace with God. He then proceeds to show 
them that it was because they were persuaded 
by the unerring Spirit of Truth, that they 
ought not to do certain things set up by law, 
and dare not forbear others prohibited by 
man, that he and his brethren had been made 
to suffer so much persecution, by stoning, 
whipping, fining and imprisonments. ‘“ And 
even at this day, our sufferings are greater 
than before,—and now we are even as sheep 
appointed for the slaughter,—and all is, 
because we endeavour to keep our con- 
sciences void of offence towards God; and 
because we dare not join with that idolatrous 
worship which he abhors; but must, as moved 
of the Lord, rather bear testimony against 
whatever we suffer.” 

*“ And because we dare not swear at all, 
knowing if we should swear we should then 
transgress the commands of Christ. 

* And because we follow the practices of 
the primitive Christians, and dare not forsake 
the assembling of ourselves together; but 








revenge their cause upon the head of their 
persecutors. He will oppress the oppressors, 


and devour the devourers of his people, even 


as stubble before the fire fully dry. They 
shall not be able to escape the stroke of this 
righteous judgment which he hath begun, to 
make manifest in the earth that the inhabi- 
tants might learn righteousness. ‘The besom 
of his wrath is cleansing the land of evil- 
doers; and many of those who desired to have 
banished the people of the Lord from their 
native country, and Jawful habitations, are by 
the Lord banished from their houses; they 
have fled from their habitations, they run 
from his righteous judgments; but can man 
fly to hide himself from the Lord. The 
measure they meted out to others, is meted 
to them again. ‘This is just with the Lord, 
who is equal in ail his doings, and just in all 
his ways; he will not be mocked by any ; 
such as men sow, such must they reap; ac- 
cording to their deeds they must receive a 
reward. 

** Wherefore Friends, so far as ye have a 
hand in the sufferings of the innocent, you 
have cause to repent thereof, and to ease the 
burdened, and to set the imprisoned and the 
oppressed free.” He warns them, as they de- 
sire mercy from the Lord, not in any wise to 
usurp authority over the consciences of the 
Lord’s people. This he declares is Christ’s 
seat, and the magistrates sword is not to rule 
there. He desires them to come and be obe- 
dient to the light in their own consciences, 
“and it will cause you to do unto all men as 
you would be done unto. In the light you 
must come to believe, and follow, and obey it, 
before your souls can enjoy true peace with 
the Lord. By it [you may] be enabled to 
deny all ungodliness and worldly lust—by it 
be taught to live soberly, righteously and 
godly in this present world, to lay your sword 
upon evil-doers, and to be a praise to them 


trates work. But as for those who fear the 
Lord, and live peaceably and honestly with 
all men, let such have free liberty to serve 
the Lord in his own way, and worship him ia 
his own spirit, and do not compel them to a 
dead, dark, invented superstitious worship 
which is not of God. Then will the blessings 
of the Lord my God, be poured down upon 
you, and a good savour ye will be unto those 
that fear the Lord, from whom ye will be 
worthy of double honour.” 

William commends the moderation here- 
tofore displayed by the magistrates, and al- 
ludes in connection therewith to the preser- 
vation Edmondsbury had experienced, whilst 
many of the neighbouring towns were en- 
during the visitation of this awful judgment 
from the Most High. N. E. 


(To be continued.) 





ae 
For “ The Friend.” 
PHIPPS ON THE GOSPEL. 


Joseph Phipps’s opponent alleges that he 
insinuates, 1, ‘That what the Apostles have 
spoken and written is not the gospel; 2, That 
the real meaning of their writings is only a 
dry theory ; 3, That the gospel, in fact, is an 
inexplicable substance within all men, whether 
they know any thing of the character and re- 
demption of Christ, as represented in the New 
Testament, or not; 4, That the whole of our 
salvation depends solely upon an inward 
power and virtue, without the inspired senti- 
ments of the Book of God. 

To which J. Phipps replies, If I may be 
allowed to speak my own sense, what I have 
asserted and do believe respecting these 
points, is, 

1, That the evangelic and apostolic writ- 
ings are descriptive and declarative of the 
gospel, which therein is defined to be “ the 
power of God unto salvation ;” that Christ is 
the power of God, who spiritually and inter- 
nally administers light and life to the souls 
of men, which spiritual and powerful adminis 
tration is the essential gospel ; and that both 
those parts of Scripture which bear testimony 
to the incarnation and outward process of 
Christ, and those that witness to his inward 
ministration in spirit, whether narrative or 
doctrinal, being the best and most eminent 
testifications of the gospel, are therefore, by 
a metonymy, usually called by its name. 

2, In my observations, I fully made appear 
that the real meaning of the apostolic writ 
ings is not a dry theory, but a strong recom- 
mendation of the living and sensible operation 
of the power of God. 

3, The reader may see in my answers, that 
I do not hold the gospel to be in fact an in- 
explicable substance ; but that it is not to be 
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‘illumination ; for “ the things of God knoweth | 
no man, but the spirit of God.” We read that 
« Jife and immortality are brought to light by 
the gospel.” But what is this life and immor- 
tality? Did not mankind believe in a future 
state before the incarnation of Christ? Yes, 
certainly ; both Jews and Gentiles believed, 
and held the truth of it. What life and im- 
mortality, then, is that which is peculiar to 
the gospel, and which it is its particular pro- 
perty to unveil? It consists not wholly in 
the relation of the external procedure and 
doctrines of our Lord, but mainly in that spi- 
ritual gift he procured for us through his suf- 
ferings, which is the life and power that the 
immortal spirit of God manifests in the be- 
lieving and obedient soul, that spirit which 
quickens those who have been dead in tres- | 
ses and sins, and therein alienated from 
the life of God. The very essence of the) 
gospel is that issuing forth of this spirit of 
life to the hearts of men. “Keep thy heart 
with all diligence,” saith the wise man, “ for 
out of it are the issues of life.” This teaches | 
that these living issues arise in the heart of 
man, but not from the heart itself. Was it 
so, the heart would be its own quickener and | 
Saviour, and Christ would be excluded as 
such ; but he alone is the way, the truth, and 
the life ; therefore the issuings of life to the 





THE FRIEND. 








and contradictions of many demonstrate they 
are strangers to. 

His opponent cites this remark of J. P.— 
“ ‘The confidence of a true Christian is not in 
what he hears or reads, but in what he feels 
of the Holy Spirit.” Hereupon he says, 
“ Now this sets aside the real use and im- 
portance of a written revelation to all intents 
and purposes, for its contents cannot now be | 
known but by either reading or hearing.” 
To which J. Phipps replies, The real use of 
the Scriptures is to afford instruction and 
comfort, and their chief importance is to re- 
commend to the spirit of Christ, from whence 
they came, that his people may be enabled 
rightly to put their trust in him. The apostle 
declares, God had given them the earnest of 
the spirit; therefore they were always con- 
fident. Was not their confidence, then, 
grounded in the earnest of the spirit given 
them of God? And is a trust in this spirit, 
and a belief of the contents of Scripture, in- 
compatible with each other? Or is a Chris- 
tian te have no confidence in the spirit and 
power of the Saviour himself, but all in his 
own notions of what he reads in Scripture, 
and will his own efforts, according to these 
notions, save him? Cannot he follow those 
scriptural exhortations and doctrines which 
plainly teach us to pray for the spirit, to live 


heart are from the spirit, and in and through | and walk in the spirit, without setting the 


it by his spirit. 
The divine influence of it is the life of the 
soul, that which renders it living, and void of 


Scriptures aside, and treating them with con- 
tempt? 
Those who have experienced a living sense 








this it cannot be, in a gospel sense, a living |of the spirit, instead of dividing from the 
soul. It may endure to eternity, but mere | Scriptures, and depreciating their service, 
duration is not this divine life. ‘To exist with-|are, by the divine influence, more closely 
out this life, is to be scripturally dead. It is|united to them, read them with a better 
therefore requisite for the soul to wait for, | understanding, and more to their comfort and 
feel after, and find this immortal life, and | advantage, than ever—are altogether as fer- 
also to keep to it with all diligence, that it | vently concerned to press the frequent perusal 
may experience the daily issues thereof to its| of them, as any of those who so unjustly ac- 
comfort and preservation, and to be as ‘“‘a|cuse them; and who are so inexperienced in 
well of water springing up into everlasting | the truth, as it is in Jesus, as to place their 
life.” whole confidence in the opinions they gather 


4, The pretence that I assert, the salvation| from reading the Scriptures, and remain | 


of those who have the privilege of perusing | strangers to the necessary knowledge of 
the Scriptures, depends solely upon an in-| Christ within, the hope of glory. 
ward power and virtue, without these as a oom 
means, is no assertion of mine. Page 14, I : 
say “we do not pretend, that the internal SAL7 ATEN. 
motion of the spirit is the only means of re-| What news so welcome to the prisoner, as 
formation and religion to those who are like- | that there is a hand stretched forth to break 
wise favoured with the Scriptures ; but highly | his chains? What intelligence so cheering to 
prize, thankfully accept, and use them as the | the sick, as that the physician has a remedy 
best secondary means extant.” I also under-| for his disease? And what tidings so delight- 
stand the propitiatory sacrifice of our Saviour, | ful to the startled and trembling sinner, as 
by which he opens the door of reconciliation | that there is One who “ shall save his people 
for us, to be the initiatory part of man’s salva- | from their sins?” He shall save us—he shall 
tion, and the internal work of regeneration by | translate us from misery to happiness; from 
his spirit, to be its actual completion; for | pollution to purity, from the depths of perdi- 
thereby an entrance is administered into the| tion to the seats of eternal tranquillity and 
heavenly kingdom. joy. He shall save us from our sins—from 
Lastly, no man can have “ the influence of | their guilt, and their terrible dominion; from 
the inspired sentiments of the Book of God,” | their power in this world, and their penalties 
without receiving those inspired sentiments,|in another. He shall save his people from 
which [ have sufficiently shown no man hath,| their sins—not the careless or cold, the 
who reads without the inspiring power. Every | worldly or the inconsistent; not those who 
reader hath only his own conceptions about | openly submit to the dominion of other lords; 
the sentiments inspired of God, and not those | who have a name only to live, and are dead; 
real sentiments, without a degree of inspira-| who say they are his, and are not; who call 


truly and certainly known without Divine tion from Him, which the manifest mistakes | him, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which 


he says: but those alone who are the faithful 
sheep of his flock; who “hear his voice,” 
and “ follow” it, and who hear not the “ voice 
of strangers.” Such individuals may be poor, 
may be forsaken, may be persecuted; but 
they shall be “ saved” with an “ everlasting 
salvation;” and when the * day of the Lord 
shall come,” “ in the which the heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise, and the earth 
also, and the works that are therein, shall be 
burnt up,” they, like the bush amidst the sa- 
cred fire, shall remain unhurt even amidst 
the elements of destruction. Lord Jesus, may 
we practically know Thee as this great Deli. 
verer! Save us from the world; save us from 
the devil; save us from the awful flame which 
is kindled for the unholy and impenitent; save 
us from our worst enemy, ourselves,—Cun- 
ningham. 


CARBONIC ACID GAS, 


Dr. Webster repeated his lecture on the 
solidification of carbonic acid gas on Satur- 
day evening, before a large and highly gra- 
tified audience. Before the process of the 
solidification, he explained the nature of seve- 
ral different gases, and made some experi- 
ments in illustrating. In all his attempts, he 
was perfectly successful. By the aid of the 
air-pump, he exhibited the pressure of atmo- 
spheric air by some very interesting experi- 
ments. After this, he proceeded to show 
the method of solidifying carbonic acid gas. 
This discovery has been lately made in 
France, and soon after the accounts reached 
this country, Dr. Webster succeeded in bring- 
ing about the same result. He first formed 
the gas in large quantities, which, after being 
subjected to a very great pressure in a strong 
vessel, was taken out, and exhibited in a soli- 
dified form. This solidified substance is some- 
what like snow, though more compact. It is 
excessively cold, so much so, that when held 
in the hand, it produces the same effect as 
excessive heat, and soon raises a_ blister. 
After being a short time exposed to the air, 
it disappears, melting, as it were, returning 
to its orginal state asa gas. Dr. Webster 
repeated the operation several times, and 
handed round to the audience the freshly 
made substance. By being wrapped in cot- 
ton wool, and kept from the air, this could be 
preserved fur some time.— Boston Daily Adv. 

Dr. J. Mitchell has already performed here 
these experiments with perfect success. 


Boundaries of the British Empire in the 
East. 


Among the greatest phenomena in the his- 
tory of the world may, undoubtedly, be reckon- 
led the British empire in the East Indies. 

This empire has, within a single century, 
risen from the humble rank of a trading fac- 
tory to an impérium of more than 100,000,000 
of inhabitants, with an equal number (100,- 
000,000) who, though under their own 
princes, still obey the British power, extends 
over 1,250,000 English square miles of the 
| most fertile part of the surface of the earth 
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(from 8° latitude to 85°, and from 68° longi- 
tude to 92°), and consequently contains a 
polar altitude the same as from Messina to 
Tornea, and a breadth as from Lisbon to 
Smolensk, which shows that it cannot be 
compared to any thing in Europe, either as 
to size or population, any more than in dif- 
ference of climate and temperature, but that 
it must be compared with Europe itself. This 
empire has within its boundaries, the Gauts 
and Himalay mountains, always covered with 
ice, which rise, the former 13,000, the latter 
27,000 feet above the level of the sea; it is 
intersected by rivers, each cf which, like the 
Indus, Jumna, Sutledge, Ganges, and Brah- 
mapootra, offers a navigation of not less than 
1,200 English miles, and the two last-men- 
tioned during certain months pour into the 
Bay of Bengal a mass of water containing 
more than 1,000,000,000 cubic feet in an 
hour. It has for its defence a standing ar- 
my excellently disciplined, acd considerably 

reater than that of Austria, and a revenue 
half as large again as Russia. Within its 
‘boundaries there are towns which, like Cal- 
tutta, have a population of a million; others 
which, like Delhi, Agra, Benares, Luckno, 
“and Poona, reckon from 300,000 to 500,000 
inhabitants; and others again—Madras and 
Bombay, which carry on a trade greater than 
that of ancient Carthage, Venice, or Genoa, 
during their most flourishing periods. It has 
kings as vassals, with a greater number of 
subjects than Naples; of dynasties older than 
the Bourbons; and thé emperor in Hindoos- 
tan, the descendant of Tamerlane (‘Thimur 
Khan), the great Moghul, still sits on his 
golden throne, in Delhi, surrounded by all 
the grandeur of the East, himself only a pri- 
soner in the power of the British. 


For ** The Friend.” 
THE DEPARTED YEAR. 


Departed year! the voice is hushed 
That charmed thee on thy winged way, 
And hearts with joy and pleasure flushed 
Have seen thee wasting in decay, 
And felt a sadness o’er them steal 
Which the lune soul is wont to feel. 


The young, the gay, the buoyant heart 
Checks its free lightness at this hour, 

And memory’s sacred visions start, 
With an ungovernable power, 

Refors the spirit; man looks b ck 

To trace life’s ever-changeful track. 


Since rosy spring came forth in flowers, 
With gladness beaming on her brow, 

Time has rushed swiltly on, the hours 
Unheeded flown; where are they now? 

Seek ye an answer? look upon 

The desolation they have done. 


The well-beloved and beautiful, 
tor whom it were a joy to weep, 
Are laid where sighing winds shail lull 
The rank grass o’er their couch of sleep, 
Where naught of earth shall e’er destroy 
The quietude which they enjoy. 


Earth has released her lovely; they 

Have gone, like flowers, to their repose ; 
Pale, chill disease, and cold deczy 
_ Have stolen, as o’er the summer rose, 
Upon them, and their kindred turn 
‘Yo weep above the mouldering urn. 


Earth has given up her young; like dew 
They shone in life’s first morning ray, 
Then, like that exhalation, flew 
To climes as pure and bright as they, 
Before the wor!d’s corrupting things 
Had stained the soul! or checked its wings. 


The aged, too, are gone, whose locks 
Were whitened by the snows of years, 
Whose hearts had long sustained the shocks 
Of human woe, and grief, and tears; 
Yes, they have gone, the goud, the blest, 
To mansions of eterna! rest. 


Such is our Jot; though man may boast 
Gems rich and beautiful to-day, 

Ero dawns to-morrow they are lust, 
Like summer glories passe away ; 

The fair, the lovely bend the knee, 

And all acknowledge Death’s decree. 


And what is man? to-day he hath 
A place upon the page of story, 
And thousands join to strew his path 
With flowers of fume, and wreaths of glory ; 
The laurel decks his lordly brow, 
And mortals at his presence bow. 


To-morrow dawns; the tramp of Fame 

Has hushed the sound with which it rung; 
His worshippers are chunged, his name 

Dies, like an echo, on the tongue, 
Forgotten; but it shall not be 
Thus changeful ix eternity. 


No: in the world beyond the tomb 

Eternal joy, eternal love, 
Eternal bliss fur ever bloom— 

The flowers of paradise above : 
Change has not found that region fair, 
Mutation hath not wandered there. a 
12ih mo. 3lst, 1839. 


A more glorious victory cannot be gained 
over another man, than this, that when the 
injury began on his part, the kindness should 
begin on ours. 


The coin that is most current among man- 
kind is flattery; the only benefit of which is, 
that by hearing what we are not, we may be 
instructed what we ought to be. 


Shining characters are not always the most 
agreeable ones; the mild radiance of an eme- 
rald, is by no means less pleasing than the 
glare of the ruby. 


— 

Although men are accused for not knowing 
their own weakness, yet perhaps as few know 
their own strength. It is in men as in soils, 


where sometimes there is a vein of gold which 
the owner knows not of. 


——————————————— 
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{t has not been our practice to deal in 
what are termed the compliments of the sea- 
son, nor, indeed, in mere compliments of any 
description, but we present our readers to-day 





with that which is much better; we mean the 
beautiful requiem to the parting year by P. 
E.—to whom we would say for ourselves and 
others interested, that we should be glad of 
other touches upon the same sweet chords. 


The keen, searching blasts from thé north- 
west within the last few days—the mercury 
in Fahrenheit nearly at zero, naturally turn 
one’s thoughts to the condition of the poor, 
and while we draw round our comfortable 
fire-sides, or partake of the delicacies of a 
well supplied table, we cannot in recurrence 
to the Source whence all our blessings come, 
but remember with commiseration, the hun. 
dreds who are destitute of those indulgences, 
and even of the means of obtaining the com- 
mon necessaries of life. At such moments 
there is consolation in the reflection that ex. 
pedients are provided against positive suffer. 
ing for the want of food, in those excellent 
establishments the “ Soup Houses.” We have 
already given notice of the opening of the 
Western Soup House, at the southeast corner 
of Schuylkill Sixth and George streets, and 
we insert below a notice of the similar esta- 
blishment for the southern portion of our 
population. The intimation relative to the 
low state of the funds, we trust, will receive 
a ready and liberal response. A one, three, 
five or ten dollar bill contributed ‘ not grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity,” but willingly, to one 
of these charitable funds, cannot well be 
placed to a better interest, especially in re- 
ference to the principle sanctioned by high 
authority, that “* he which soweth bountifully, 
shall reap also bountifully.” The Northern 
Soup Society, whose location is at No. 181 
Coates street, has not, as we understand, yet 
been opened the present season, but will be, 
it is expected, shortly. 


SOUTHERN SOUP HOUSE. 


The Southern Soup House was opened on 
fifth day, the second instant, at No. 16 Gréen 
street, (running from Spruce to Pine, between 
Fourth and Fifth streets,) where soup will be 
delivered to the poor every day between the 
hours of eleven and one. 

The low state of the funds, and the desti- 
tute situation of many deserving poor, who 
are unable to obtain employment at this in- 
clement season, induce the society to make 
an earnest appeal to the benevolent in behalf 
of this useful charity, and to solicit contribu- 
tions in money, provisions, &c., which will be 
gratefully received ut the Soup House, by 
Tuomas Evans, No. 129 south Third street. 
Jno. J. Surrn, Jr., Philadelphia Library. 
Isaran Hacker, 32 Chestnut street, or any 

other of the members. 


Marriep at Friends’ mecting-house, on Mulberry 
street, on fifth day the 2d instant, Jonn EB. Suerrard, 
of Greenwich, N. J., to Marcanet Garret, daughter 
of Philip Garret, of this city. 
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